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written by Moritz himself and maintain a slight 
incognito. After Moritz* death in 1793, a 
fifth part was added by a friend. This last 
part is merely a straight biography of Moritz 
and tho written with great affection, has no 
literary interest. In the portions written by 
Moritz the value lies in the detailed self-exami- 
nation to which he subjected himself and which 
he recorded with the utmost fidelity and veri- 
similitude. 

Moritz was a most interesting character 
whose power of introspection was appalling. 
His book is in every way as interesting as 
Eousseau's Confessions and awakens a deeper 
sympathy for Moritz-Eeiser than one feels for 
Eousseau, because Moritz had far more moral 
character than Eousseau, and his troubles are 
due to a remarkable extent to fate. As Erich 
Schmidt has pointed out in another connection, 
the fate element is so strong in Moritz that a 
fate motif could be predicated for his drama 
Blunt, long before that work was really known. 
Fate, then, and the crushing weight of a love- 
less environment are the main factors in his 
life. 

Yet Moritz, the child, was remarkably like 
Asmus Semper and the early portions of his 
story read like a companion piece to the modern 
book. But where the Sempers were free- 
thinking and followed a policy of laissez-faire, 
the environment of Eeiser was narrowly pie- 
tistic and so the poor child was soon taught 
to regard all play as a sin. A touching in- 
stance of this is the anecdote of the wheel- 
barrow. The child likes to play with a barrow 
that he finds in the yard, but to atone for this 
sin of enjoyment, imagines that he is wheeling 
the Christ Child about in the cart. With 
Him he holds earnest conversations and inno- 
cently enough excuses himself with a prayer 
when he grows tired of trundling. But the 
process of grinding all life and affection out of 
the boy begins early and the steps are shown 
with scientific accuracy. 

Then, too, the landscape is shown only in 
its drearier aspects. It is the cruel north with 
its cold hard winters, its poverty, its hunger, 
its accumulated despair. The great beauty of 
the winter Moritz could not see, and even the 



summer was for him less a friend and com- 
panion than an environment. Nowhere more 
than in its sense for nature is the eighteenth 
century different from the nineteenth; Moritz 
lived before that romantic revival which 
gathered winter's beauty as well as summer's 
into its arms. Work, too, the daily task, had 
no poetry in it for Eeiser and so he fled from 
the real world to a world of his own imagining. 
Where Asmus Semper reconciled the two, 
Eeiser developt the inner life only and that to 
an almost morbid degree. 

But in spite of these differences, in spite 
of Eeiser's self-torture and obsession by ethical 
and religious abstractions, the two books have 
much in common. The reflex of the similarity 
of the two characters is strongest in the strik- 
ing coincidence of treatment which the two boys 
receive at the hands of their mates. Each is 
made the victim of the same juvenile cruelty 
and each reacts on this in much the same way. 
In each case the tragedy is averted by sheer 
intellectual superiority and creative instinct. 

The two boys have a like world of fantasy 
upon which to draw. Not only do the stage 
and its wonders play a part in each life, but 
the world of illusion is developt within them 
until it becomes almost all of their self. In 
this world all struggle, all pain, all toil are 
refined. They are reviewed in the light of a 
different inner sun and, directly and indirectly, 
are made to bear upon that miracle which each 
wrests from his own soul: his first poem. 
It is in each case the poet's progress that is 
told and in this fact lies the ultimate similarity 
of the two books. 



George Henby Daoton. 



Stanford University. 



THE OBDEAL OF HUBEET {King 
John, IV, iii). 

The comparison of Shakespeare's own work 
with his originals is continuously suggestive. 
New light, I believe, is thrown upon the scene 
between Faulconbridge and Hubert in King 
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John, IV, iii and on a speech of Faulconbridge 
in the following scene (V, i, 43) by noting de- 
viations from The Troublesome Raigne of King 
Iohn made by Shakespeare in apparently minor 
details. The hitherto unsuspected significance 
which I shall attempt to bring out is corrobo- 
ated by the scene in Richard III (I, ii) where 
Gloucester meets the funeral procession of 
King Henry. 

For the scene of Arthur's death and the 
finding of his body which forms the beginning 
of the second part of The Troublesome Raigne, 
the author or authors of the chronicle play 
found in Holinshed only the starting-point: 

"But now touching the maner in verie deed 
of the end of Arthur, writers make sundrie re- 
ports. Neuerthelesse certeine it is, that, in the 
yeare next insuing, he was remooued from 
Falais vnto the castell or tower of Eouen, out 
of the which there was not any that would con- 
fesse that euer he saw him go aliue. Some 
haue written, that, as he assaied to haue es- 
caped out of prison, and proouing to clime ouer 
the walls of the castell, he fell into the riuer 
of Saine, and so was drowned. Other write, 
that through verie greefe and languor he pined 
awaie, and died of naturall sicknesse. But 
some affirme, that King John secretlie caused 
him to be murthered and made awaie, so as 
it is not throughlie agreed vpon, in what sort 
he finished his daies: but verelie king John 
was had in great suspicion, whether worthilie 
or not, the lord knoweth." 1 

Here, then, we have simply the bare facts of 
Arthur's removal to Eouen and of his subse- 
quent disappearance, with the various rumors 
that were current as to the cause of his death. 
All is indefinite and impersonal: Arthur dis- 
appears, John is suspected of his murder. It 
was for the author, or authors, of The Trouble- 
some Raigne to translate these vague data into 
speech and action, into concrete reality. 

Of the three modes of death suggested, they 
chose the first, modifying it, for practical 
reasons, by having Arthur fall to the ground 
rather than into the Seine. The body is dis- 
covered by Pembroke, who is in the company 

'Vol. n, p. 286 (ed. 1807). 



of Salisbury and Essex. The suspicion of 
John's guilt is shared by all three, but is ex- 
pressed most pointedly by Salisbury. Hubert 
is accused of being the instrument of death. 
Later the true story is told by the Bastard. 

The details of this episode, as dramatized in 
The Troublesome Raigne, are as follows : 3 

The second part begins with, " Enter yong 
Arthur on the walls." After eleven lines of 
soliloquy, "he leapes, and brusing his bones, 
after he was from his traunce, speakes thus." 
Fifteen lines follow, in which he commends his 
soul to Heaven and prays for his mother's 
happiness. Then he dies. " Enter Pembrooke, 
Salsburie, Essex." Prom Essex's speech it 
appears that they hope, by corrupting the keep- 
ers, to find the grave of Arthur, whom they 
believe to be dead. Pembroke finds Arthur's 
body. Salisbury expresses his horror. Essex 
incites them to vengeance upon John. 

At this moment " Hughbert " enters, to ex- 
tend to them John's invitation to visit him. 
Arthur is in health in his custody. Essex 
points out to him the boy's lifeless body. Hu- 
bert protests his innocence, invoking God's 
curse upon himself if he did not leave Arthur 
alive. The only reply is Salisbury's, " Hence 
traytor hence, thy counesel is hereein." After 
the exit of Hubert, the three nobles resolve to 
invite the "Dolphin" to claim the kingdom. 
They plan their meeting, "the tenth of Aprill 
at Saint Edmunds Bury." After this, Essex 
says, " Then let vs all conuey the body hence." 

It will be noted that the removal of the body 
of Arthur has no importance in this scene. It 
is not made to create any especial dramatic 
situation, but occurs, according to the wont of 
the Elizabethan drama, because the stage has 
to be cleared for the next scene. 

The scene that follows is at John's court. 
Here Hubert is made to tell the king of the 
manner of Arthur's death. 

Hard newes my Lord, Arthur the louely prince, 
Seeking to escape ouer the Castle walls, 
Pell headlong downe, and in the cursed fall 
He brake his bones, and there before the gate 
Your Barons found him dead, and breathlesse quite. 

a Hazlitt, Shakespeare's Library, Pt. II, vol. i, 
pp. 283-286, 287, 297. 
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Two scenes later, when the conspirators meet 
at Bury St. Edmund's, the Bastard enters and 
declares to them, 

For Arthur's death, King Iohn was innocent, 
He desperat was the deathsman to himselfe, 
With [read which] you, to make a colour to your 

crime, 
Iniustly do impute to his default. 

How Hubert has learned of Arthur's death, 
or of its circumstances, is not brought out. 

When Shakespeare rewrote the old play, 
altering, abridging, expanding, cutting out 
entire scenes, recreating characters and dia- 
logue, he did not spare these scenes. Some of 
the changes have been specifically pointed out 
in the annotated editions; all, of course, are 
open to discovery by any reader who will take 
the pains to compare the two versions. One 
change, however, apparently of no great con- 
sequence, but really, I suspect, of intense dra- 
matic significance, has thus far escaped com- 
ment. This relates to the taking up of Arthur's 
body. In Shakespeare's play, this office is ful- 
filled, not by the nobles who discover it, but 
by Hubert, at the Bastard's command. 

As in The Troublesome Raigne, Arthur leaps 
from the wall (IV, iii) and dies. The three 
nobles (Bigot taking the place of Essex) enter, 
speaking of their purpose of meeting the Dau- 
phin at Bury St. Edmund's. The Bastard (not 
Hubert) enters, and conveys John's request 
that they appear before him. While he is 
attempting to argue them out of their refusal, 
Salisbury discovers the body of Arthur. All 
express their horror; the nobles assuming with- 
out question that Arthur has been murdered, 
but the Bastard qualifying his remark by a 
condition : 

It is a damned, and a bloody worke, 
The graceless action of a heauy hand, 
If that it be the worke of any hand. 

To this Salisbury retorts, 

It is the shamefull worke of Huberts hand, 
The practice, and the purpose of the king. 

Pembroke and Bigot join with him in a vow 
of vengeance. 

It is at this moment of passion that Hubert 
enters, repeating John's invitation, and assur- 



ing all that Arthur still lives. Salisbury draws, 
and would take instant vengeance. Pembroke 
seconds him. But the Bastard, for the moment, 
takes Hubert's side, and the three lords depart* 
breathing defiance. Then follows a colloquy 
between the Bastard and Hubert in which it is 
clear that the Bastard at first regards Hubert 
as the possible murderer. 

Bast. Beyond the infinite and boundlesse reach 
Of mercie (If thou didst this deed of death) 

n 
Art Y damn'd Hubert .... 

Thou art more deepe damn'd then Prince 
Lucifer; 

There is not yet so vgly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this childe. 
.... If thou didst but consent 
To this most cruell Act; do but dispair, 
And if thou want'st a Curd, the smallest thred 
That euer Spider twisted from her wombe 

Will serue to strangle thee 

I do suspect thee very greeuously. 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sinne of thought, 

Be guiltie of the stealing that sweete breath 
Which was embodied in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want paines enough to torture me. 
I left him well. 

Bast. Go, beare him in thine armes. 

In the following scene, when the Bastard 
bears to Hubert the news of the rising and of 
Arthur's death, John declares, 

That villaine Hubert told me he did Hue, 

to which the Bastard replies, 

So on my soule he did, for ought he knew. 

What has caused the change in Faulcon- 
bridge's convictions? From suspecting Hubert 
grievously he has come to staking his soul on 
Hubert's innocence. Hubert, it is true, has 
sworn he is innocent, but is there no further 
reason ? 

Recall now the second scene of Richard III, 
Act I, where Anne beside the coffin of 
Henry VII and in the presence of Gloucester, 
cries out, 

Oh Gentlemen, see, see dead Henries wounds, 
Open their congeal'd mouthes and bleed afresh. 
Blush, blush, thou lumpe of fowle Deformitie: 
For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty Veines where no blood dwels, 
Thy Deeds inhumane and vnnaturall, 
Provokes this Deluge most vnnaturall. 
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The reason for the Bastard's assurance of 
Hubert's innocence is plain. Suspecting Hu- 
bert of the guilt of Arthur's death, he com- 
mands him, 

Go, beare him in thine armea. 

This is the ordeal of the suspected murderer. 
If the corpse bleed afresh, Hubert is guilty; 
if not, he is innocent. The ordeal satisfies 
Faulconbridge, and he is able to declare upon 
his soul that Hubert is blameless. 

This superstition, that of the cruentatio, is 
conjectured to be of Celtic origin. 8 It first 
appears in literature in the Chevalier du Lion 
of Chrestien de Troyes (about 1173; 11. 1177- 
1200, ed. Foerster). That it was a familiar 
notion in Shakespeare's day appears not only 
from Richard III, but from Thomas Lupton's 
Thousand Notable Things, p. 255 (1579) ; 
Arden of Feversham, V, iii (1592) ; Copley's 
Wits, Fits, and Fancies (1595), reprinted in 
Hazlitt's Popular Antiquities, III, 209; Bas- 
tard's Chrestoleros v. 22 in 1 Collection of 
Epigrams (1598) ; and Chapman's Widow's 
Tears, V, i (1612). It appears in the ballad 
of Young Hunting (Young Redin, Earl Rich- 
ard), Child, II, 146, 148, 153. Several allu- 
sions to the same belief occur in Dryden's plays 
(Works, Scott-Saintsbury, n, 183; in, 391; iv, 
208). In the nineteenth century we find the 
same superstition made use of in Strutt's Test 
of Guilt (1808), in The Fair Maid of Perth, 
The Marble Faun, Our Mutual Friend, and 
Tom Sawyer. 

It may be urged that the words of the Bas- 
tard, before and after the command to lift up 
the body, contain no explicit declaration that 
he is subjecting Hubert to this ordeal of blood- 
guiltiness. This objection is not fatal, for it is 
often the case with Shakespeare that "more is 

* See Child, English and Scotch Popular Ballads, 
n, 143; IV, 468, and the references there given. The 
fullest treatment of the subject is that by C. V. 
Christensen, Baareproven, Copenhagen, 1900, known 
to me only from reviews; an adequate summary is 
given in the Deutsche Litter •aturzeitvmg, 1901, no. 8. 
The literary illustrations cited above include some 
from this review, some given by editors of 
Richard III, and some noted by myself. 



meant than meets the ear." The absence of 
stage-directions is even less significant, for no 
edition of King John was included among the 
early quartos, in which the stage-directions are 
fullest. A glance at the text will show that the 
stage-directions are exceptionally meagre. 
Apart from "Whispers with Blanch" (after 
H, i, 503) and "King John brought in" 
(after V, vii, 27), there is not one which throws 
any light upon stage business, beyond what is 
obvious from the dialogue. Many things that 
one would find noted in any stage copy, such 
as the horn blown before Lady Faulconbridge 
appears (I, i, 217), and the lion's skin worn 
by Austria (II, i; III, i), are not set down. 
The lack of a stage-direction counts for nothing. 
Another question may well be raised: in the 
absence of definite allusion in the dialogue, 
could the audience have seen in Hubert's lifting 
of the body any such significance as that here 
alleged ? Certainly an audience of to-day would 
miss the point, but for an audience of Shake- 
speare's day, when the superstition was a matter 
of common belief, the difficulty ceases to exist. 
The anxiety of the Bastard as Hubert lifted 
the dead prince in his arms, his quick glance 
at Arthur's body, the instant change in his 
manner, would leave no chance for doubt. 

One fatal objection remains to be answered: 
if this was once so clear, how has the tradition 
been lost? The history of the play solves this 
difficulty. So far as we know, the play was off 
the stage for something between ninety-five and 
one hundred and forty years. Between the men- 
tion by Meres in 1598 and the revival at Covent 
Garden in 1737, there is no record of the acting 
of King John. Very likely it was still acted for 
some years after 1598, but subject and style 
mark it as a play which probably soon went 
out of fashion. The absence of any mention 
of a revival at the Bestoration, taken in con- 
nection with its anti-Eoman Catholic vein, is 
practically conclusive evidence that no such 
revival took place. This complete break in the 
tradition is the reason why, in 1737, the mean- 
ing of the incident was no longer understood. 

If the reader will accept this interpretation, 
as I hope that he will, he will see that what 
in the earlier play was the perfunctory re- 
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moval of a body to clear the stage, becomes in 
Shakespeare's hands a moving and dramatic 
incident, and he will see once more justified 
what De Quincey said of Shakespeare, that 
"the further we press in our discoveries, the 
more we shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement, where the careless eye 
had seen nothing but accident." 
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HERODIAS THE WILD HUNTRESS IN 

THE LEGEND OP THE 

MIDDLE AGES. 

With regard to an article by Mr. Jacob N. 
Beam, concerning Herodias and Salome in mod- 
ern literature, published in the January issue of 
the Modern Language Notes, I have a few re- 
marks to offer. The writer expresses the opinion 
that the love element is entirely of nineteenth 
century romantic origin, and that the well known 
fertility and perversity of Heine's imagination 
makes it probable that he invented the saga pure 
and simple and assigned a fictitious source, as he 
had done before with the saga of the " Flying 
Dutchman" in Die Memoir en des Herrn Sehna- 
blewopski. In the famous chapter of Atta Troll 
where Herodias appears in company with other 
mythological ladies, Heine tells us that Herodias 
had John the Baptist beheaded on account of her 
unrequited love. 

"In der fiibel steht es nicht, 
Doch im Yolke lebt die Sage 
Von Herodias" blutiger Liebe." 

Thus Heine indicates that his conception of 
Herodias is based on a popular legend. The 
vague term "im Volke" gives no clue whether 
we are referred to Jewish or Christian legends. 
It is, however, easy enough to show that Heine 
has not "invented the saga pure and simple" 
nor even any important feature of the same. I 
refer only to the chapters on the " Furious Host," 
on "Bertha," Abundia, Holda, the "witches 
jaunt," etc., in Jac, Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, 



where abundant references to Herodias, the 
wind's bride are to be found. Although Heinrich 
Heine often enough ruthlessly scoffed at his most 
intimate object of hatred, Massmann : 

" Nur altdeutsoh verstand er, der Patriot, 
Nur Jacob Grimmisch and Zeunisch," 

there is ample evidence that he followed " blush - 

higly " Jacob Grimm's footsteps. 

After all Heine's satire had reference only to 
the exaggerations of some of Grimm's followers. 
Heine was throughout an ardent admirer of Jacob 
Grimm' s almost superhuman work in the field of 
folklore. In " Elementargeister und Damonen," 
published in 1834, he pays the following enthusi- 
astic tribute to Jacob Grimm: "Der einzige 
Jacob Grimm hat fur Sprachwissenschaft mehr 
geleistet als eine ganze franzosische Akademie seit 
Richelieu. Seine Deutsche Grammatik ist ein 
kolossales Werk, ein gothischer Dom, worm alle 
germanischen Volker ihre Stimmen erheben, jedes 
in seinem Dialekte. Jacob Grimm hat vielleicht 
dem Teufel seine Seele verschrieben, damit er ihm 
Materialien lieferte und ihm als Handlanger diente 
bei diesem ungeheuren Sprachbauwerke. In der 
That, am diese Quadern von Gelehrsamkeit 
herbeizuschleppen, um aus diesen hunderttausend 
Citaten einen Mortel zu stampfen, dazu gehort 
mehr als ein Menschenleben und mehr als Men- 
schengeduld." 

So it is no daring assumption that Heine may have 
studied these chapters very carefully ; here the 
graceful, fairy Abundia, whom he has treated with 
such tenderness in the same chapter, may have 
smiled at the poet. Heinrich Heine took from his 
early youth a deep interest in all popular legends 
and mythology, and he remained true to this pas- 
sion to the end of his life. This absorbing interest 
is splendidly attested by such works as Elementar- 
geister und Damonen (1834), Die Gb'tter im Exil 
(1836) and Dr. Faust, ein Tanzpoem, nebst lcurio- 
sen Berichten uber Teufel, Hexen und Dichthunst 
(1847). Making his preparations for these works, 
he undoubtedly had to read a good deal on occult 
sciences, magic, witchcraft and related subjects. 
Here he must have met Herodias the Wild 
Huntress almost at every step, for Herodias, as 
we shall see, was for several centuries a most im- 
portant name, and although only a spectre, a dire 
reality. In like manner was His Hellish Majesty, 



